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AUSTRIA AND THE JEWS. 


PERHAPS at no period in the history of the world has the policy of any 
‘wo nations offered so marked a contrast as is now presented by that of 
England and Austria. The former has openly declared itself the friend 
of peace and toleration: the noble hearts of its people beat warmly for 
liberty; it stands ever foremost in the van of freedom: on it are fixed 
the aspirations of the oppressed of every land, for to them the name of 
England awakens deep and earnest thoughts, and well they know that, 
once on its shores, they are freed from the grasp of their remorseless 
tyrants, who thirst in vain for their prey, snatched from them by the 
generous interposition of a nation, gentle in its strength, and peaceable 
in the plenitude of its power, 
| How different is the position of Austria! To it the finger of execra- 
“on points from every quarter of the globe: from the Bosphorus to the 
ames, from the Danube to the Adriatic, from the Mississippi to the 
ane concentrated ypon itself the scorn and hatred of the civilised 
ae it is the modern’ Cain, and, like its prototype, is branded with 
‘© Stamp of universal detestation; yet, more wretched still, it recog: 
er not the hand of a Divine Avenger, but hurries on from crime to 
me, till its very name is uttered only with indignant loathing. The 


Mruggles of a patriotic people, the. groans of an outraged nation, the 
Aeredness of the noblest monuments of antiquity, find no sympatby in 


— 


its stern policy: regardless of every feeling of humanity, it marches on, 
steeped in the gore of its murdered victims, to the dread consummation 
which inevitably awaits it. 

Each post brings us fresh tidings of its misdeeds. Searcely are we 
aroused to the desolation that has fallen on Hungary, when the cry of 
expiring freedom in Italy arrests our attention. Unlike the nobler 
beasts of prey, it yields not up the pursuit of its victims, even when 
bevond its grasp; but. baffled in its impotent fury, it vomits its wrath 
upon its own subjects, it tyrannises in its own capital, it restricts com- 
merce, it establishes one universal system of esyonnage, it sets every 
man’s hand against his neighbour, it puts its fiscal transactions into the 
power of its police, it persecutes the unoffending and unprotected Jew. 
And because some of the Hebrew merchants are vaguely suspected of 
combining to deteriorate the currency aud raise the price of corn, the 
Austrian government wreaks its vengeance upon the entire race, banishes 
all who aré not natives from its capital, however long they may have 
resided in it, regardless of sex or age, and setting at nought the ties of 
kindred and affection, which it fails to find in its own body, and knows 
not how to appreciate in others. 

Well may the staunch advocate of civil and religious freedom—the 
Morning Chronicle—exclaim :— | 


When the authority of the sword outsteps the utmost limit that even in 
Russia is assigned to it—when the police-superintendent, backed by the 
gendarmerie, drives from the capital large numbers of persons—interferes 
personally, and in the face of day, with the commercial operat) icrs 
monied world, and then threatens great bankers and wealthy firms with the 
sword of the law in case they persist in speculations, or make purchases 
which may have the temporary effect of reducing the value of the governinent 
paper-money—one is naturally tempted to ask, where is the police and mili- 
tary interference to end? where is the precise limit to discretionary power ? 
Is the counting-house of the merchant, as well as the private dwelling of 
the citizen and man of letters, to be subject to the domiciliary visit at the 
beck of a head-policeman ? If so, when is a people justitied in rebellion to 
all authority ...? 


- Tf our brethren are now powerless to help themselves, beyond the 
indignant expression of their outraged feelings, a time will come when 
these Austrian tyrants will gladly avail themselves of our support and 
eur purses, arid when they will cringe for help to that very race which, 
with an exchequer filled with a compulsory loan, they now affect to 
despise, and maltreat as they please. 

If Austria could be taught, it might take a lesson from history, as to 
the results that indubitably await this suicidal policy. Let it look at 
the fate of every nation that has dared to tyrannise over God's chosen 
people: let it count, in sad array, the muster-roll of antiquity—the 
Babylonians, the Persians, the Medians, the Egyptians, the Romans, 
and the Greeks; let it mark how quickly the Divine chastisement fol- 
lowed their tyranny; or let it turn to modern times, and behold the 
helpless condition of Spain, the hot-bed of religious persecution, once 
the most potent nation on the face of the earth, now sunk into hapless 
misery; rich in treasure, bounteously endowed by nature, yet torn by 
internecine war, and reduced by its own dissension to the lowest of 
European powers. ae 

A fearful day of reckoning yet awaits Austria; the blood of its vic- 
tims cries aloud for revenge, nor will their manes be appeased till the 
divided nations who now own its sway unite and rise as one man to erase 
its hated-mame from the page of history, to destroy it; as of old the 
northern tribes, weary of the sins of Rome, the mistress of the world, 
paused not in their fierce onslaught till its power was numbered with the 
things of the past, its freemen slaves, and its mightiest monuments ruins 
of utter desolation and woe. “ati 
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ANCIENT BABYLON. 


Ix the story of ancient Babylon, the jirst epoch with whieh we are 
acquainted is strictly historical, referring to its foundation by Nimrod, 
who made it the capital of his kingdom. These words must be under- 
stood with a very restricted meaning, for at that early period, which 


goes back to the origin of permanent dwellings, political institutions, and 
civil society, the metropolis could only be an insignificant town, and the 
kingdom of its founder a small extent of territory. The event of the 
confusion of tongues, and the dispersion of the builders of the city, 
arrested its progress, and might possibly induce decay; for, with the 
record of its first appearance, it vanishes from the page of history, and 
did not become a place of importance until many ages had rolled away. 
Cities in general are of slow growth, and arrive at consequence from 
very humble beginnings. A long series of years is occupied in the 
process, whether it be one of continuous advance, or prosecuted by fits 
and starts. We have the germ of London in a stationary camp of 
Britons, seated on the north bank of the Thames, nineteen centuries 
ago. Paris, rivalling the elegance of Athens and the magnificence of 
Thebes, has sprung up from a few fishermen’s huts of the tribe Parisii, 
found by Casar on one of the islets of the Scine. A band of Phocians 
voluntarily expatriating themselves to preserve their independence, 
reached the mouth of the Rhone before the close of Hebrew prophecy, 
and laid the foundations of Marseilles. Rome, according to the com- 
mon adage, was not built ina day. A village on the Palatine mount, 
inhabited by a handful of men, antedated the seven-hilled city. Bring- 
ing, then, the natural course of events to bear upon the interpretation 
of the sacred record respecting the origin of Babylon, we can only 
gather from it, tlat an enterprising chieftain formed a settlement, 
which gradually expanded into a place of consequence, became the 
capital of a mighty empire, and the mistress of Western Asia. 

Three other cities are mentioned in the sacred narrative, “ Erech, 
Acead, and Calneh,”’ as contemporaneous foundations, or nearly so, of 
the same chieftain, in the land of Shinar, It may reasonably be assumed 
that they were situated in the vicinity of the principal settlement, and, 
with some probability, recent researches, geographical and _ historical, 
have fixed their position at no great distance from Babylon. 

Erech is supposed to be represented by the imposing mounds of El 
Assayah, ‘‘ the place of pebbles,” situated on the Euphrates, eighty-two 
miles south from the bridge of Hillah, This place bears also the name 
of Werka, and was formerly called Orchoe by the Greeks, both of 
which appear to be only corrupted forms of the ancient name. 
Guided by these names, and other circumstances, Colonel Taylor, the 
late British resident at Bagdad, who paid long and anxious attention to 
the comparative geography of Babylonia, satisfied himself as to the cor- 
rectness of the identification. The ruins are apart from the main 
channel of the river, and are now rarely accessible, owing to the inunda- 
tions of the surrounding country. ‘They were not visited by the officers 
of the late Euphrates expedition, but were conspicuousfrom afar. The 
effect of their outline against the serene sky of the country is described 
as particularly imposing, when viewed from a distance of about thirteen 
miles, as the steamer approached the bed of the Chaldwan lake in 1836. 

Accad is identified with the colossal mound of Akarkuf, about seven 
miles from Bagdad, and fifty-five from the site of Babylon. The name 
is, probably, a mistaken reading for Accar, the Hebrew ¢/ and + being 
nearly similar. The latter term, equivalent to the Greek Alia, was a 
reneric title for a lofty embattled palace» The mound has received 
from the Arabs the name of Tel Nimrid, and from the Turks that of 
Nimrid Tepesse, both of which appellations mean the hill of Nimrod. 
The pile stands upon an elevation, gently rising from the level of the 
plain. Itisa solidly built mass, apparently protruding from the surface 
like a rock, the height being about one hundred and twenty-five feet, 
the diameter one hundred, and the circumference three hundred feet. 
The material consists entirely of sun-dried brick, mixed with chopped 
straw, having layers of reeds between every five or six courses. The 
reeds are still perfectly fresh, and differ only from those now growing 
in the adjoining marshes by their darker colour. The great resem- 
blance of this ruin to the Birs has struck every traveller. Limbank- 
ments and heaps of debris, extending to a considerable distance around 
it, indicate the site of a city, of which this was one of the principal 
structures. Its vicinity to Bagdad accounts sufficiently for the disap- 
pearance of furnace-bricks, and all transportable materials, both having 
been used in the erection of the Arabian town. 

Calneh, the fourth of the primeval Babylonian cities, is a doubtful 
site, but commonly referred to that of Ctesiphon. 

To a second epoch, that of Semiramis, is commonly referred the 
erowth and embellishment of the city under the Assyrian queen, but 
the information we have concerning it is more fabulous than historical. 
It may be admitted that she made Babylon the seat of her government, 
and adorned and improved it with numerous works; but tradition has 
commonly assigned to this renowned heroine almost all great construc- 
tions in the East, of unknown origin. Through several subsequent 
centuries the city was subordinate to its great rival and military superior, 
Nineveh; and. though nominal kings of its own are mentioned, they 
were the vassals of the Assyrian monarchs. Such a viceroy was 
Merodach-Baladan, who held communication with Hezekiah, king of 
Judah, sent a formal embassy to congratulate him upon his recovery 
from sickness, and made a vain attempt to rise to the rank of an 
independent sovereign. 

__A third period, that of the grandeur and power of the city, is perfectly 
historical. It dates from the appearance of the Chaldaans as a conquer- 
ing people, who effected a complete revolution in the political condition 
of Western Asia, dissolved the monarchy of Assyria, and founded the 
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Chaldxo-Babylonian empire, in the latter part of the 
before our era, or about B.c. 630. The second sove ys 


Centy 
| re ry 
Nebuchadnezzar, who commenced his reign in nic, 604, 


most celebrated of Asiatie warriors. He drove the Egyptian With th, 
Euphrates, to which they had advanced, back to the Nile. from the 


erusalem, besieged Tyre, captured the cities of Pheenicia . 
blished his authority over the whole of Syria and Palestin, woke 
time the metropolis gained its highest distinction, ana 2 
greatest brilliancy. The vast resources at his command 
tle spoil of conquered countries, were unsparingly employed 
aggrandizement ; and with such success, that the pride of th "POU it 
arrogant monarch was inflamed by the grandeur of his cre " 
uttered the boasting exclamation, ‘ Is not this great Babylon . . 
have built for my house of the kingdom by the might of my wrath at | 
for the honour of my majesty ?’’ References are frequently 
the sacred volume to the magnificence of the capital—its broad wil, 
its stately palaces, its splendid temples, and golden idols—but j¢ Shes 
not into the design of the inspired writers to give descriptive teat 
For these we must have recourse to the classical authors’ who ra 
ample information ; Herodotus, a visitor to the city before its final ie 
lation, being the best authority. oe 

The statements handed down respecting the city were long Considers: 
unworthy of credit, but the tendency of more recent opinions is in i 
of their substantial truth. Heeren has justly remarked, that we ihe 
not to Coubt of what appears extraordinary, because it does not, inet 
from our own experience, seem probable; for this does not enable ui, 
decide what may be possible under another climate and other cirean, 
stances. ‘“ Do not the pyramids of Egypt, the great wall of China an} 
the rock-temples of Elephantis, stand, as it were, in mockery of the 
criticism which would arrogate to itself the privilege of fixing boundaries 
to the capabilities of the united strength of congregated nations ? 7 
has been one of the peculiarities of the great despotic empires whi¢. 
Asia has always contained, that they could, with much facility, concer. 
trate their power upon one single point; and thus, in consequence of 
the immense assemblage of various tribes from distant countries, ap} 
the almost incredible population which the ease of procuring subsistenc: 
accumulates in certain fruitful regions, many vast undertakings jaye 
been practicable there, which could not have been executed in Europe,” 


(Zo be continued.) 


HULL HEBREW EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY. 
A MEETING of the most influential Jewish residents of this town wx 
held at the Synagogue, Robinson Row, on Sunday, the 16th inst., fo: 
the purpose of establishing a school to educate the children of their 
poorer brethren. 

Bethell Jacobs, Esq., presided, and, in a very able address, entered 
fully into the object of the meeting; soliciting the co-operation of those 
present to promote and support a school, so much required in this town, 
owing to the great influx of foreign Jews within the last few years. 

A code of rules for the general management was submitted and 
approved of, and a liberal subscription entered into to defray the requi- 
site expenses; with a prospect of sufficient income annually arisiy 
from voluntary subscriptions for its support. 

The following gentlemen were elected honorary officers for the 
ensuing year:—President, Bethell Jacobs, Esq.; Vice-President, Jr. 
II. Apple; Treasurer, Mr. G. Alexander; Secretary, Mr. 8. Godirey: 
Committee, Messrs. 1. Moss, S. Cohen, V. Abrahams, B. Hart, anc 
Levisohn. 

A vote of thanks was proposed by Mr. S. Cohen to Bethel! Jacobs, 
Esq., and unanimously carried, for his impartial conduct in the cbalr, 
for his willingness at all times to promote the welfare of his brethres, 
and for the deep interest he has taken in the formation of this school. 

The President, in returning thanks, expressed the great pleasure I 
had at all times in rendering his services to them, and trusted ss 
would ail co-operate as hitherto, and continue in the same feelings ©: 
unity. 

Thanks were then given to the Secretary, Mr. S. Godfrey, and {0 
the Sub-Committee for framing the rules; after which the meet 
separated, highly pleased with the result of the day’s proceedings; ie 
humbler members of the community rejoicing at the prospect of thei 


children receiving a Jewish education.—/rom a Correspondent. 


LIVERPOOL HEBREW PROVIDENT SOCIETY. 


On Sunday last, the members of the above benevolent institu’ 
dined together at the house of Mrs. Ezekiel, 24, Slater-street, 10 i ‘ 
bration of the first anniversary of the society, upon which occasion : 
chair was occupied by the Rey. D. M. Isaacs, and the vice-chair * 
Mr. 8S. Salomon. 

Grace having been said in a most impressive manner by the ae 
chairman, and the usual loyal toasts given, which were enthusias , i 
received, the chairman then, after adverting to the many benefits bi 
the society had been the means of rendering to the aged port 7 
town since its formation, proposed the toast of the evening, © * ved wil 
to the Liverpool Hebrew Provident Society,” which was receive 
applause, and duly acknowledged by Mr, G. Levi, the Honorary 
tary, who proposed the next toast, that of “‘ The Rev. Dr. 
the Jewish Clergy,” which was received with enthusiasm, an 
responded to, on behalf of the Rev. Doctor and the Clergy: 
Rev. D. M. Isaacs. : 


Mr. D. Myers then proposed, “ Jewish Emancipation.” 
Mr. Joseph Levi then gave “‘ The health of the worthy 
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Institution, Mr. S. Salomon,” and remarked, that he was a gentle- 
08 pose philanthropy and devotedness to the cause of charity had 
pth ‘ - him the esteem of the subscribers, inasmuch ss they had unani- 
v “ re-elected him to that office which he had so ably filled. 
ge the applause with which the above toast had been received had 
subsided, the President returned thanks, and expressed his willingness 
«9 continue his exertion in aid of the society, with the same zeal that he 
had hitherto done. 

Mr. D. Nathan then proposed the health of the Treasurer of the 
Society (Rev. ID. M. Isaacs) in a neat and appropriate manner. In the 
-ourse of his remarks, he expressed the hope, that the reverend gentle- 
nan would continue to reside amongst us for many years to come. 
~ The toast was received with enthusiastic applause, and was responded 
‘o by the reverend gentleman in a lengthy address upon charity, wherein 
he anpealed to the feelings of all present in behalf of the infant institu- 
tion, which appeal was liberally responded to. 

The Chairman then gave ‘‘ The health of the Committee,” and “ The 
Honorary Secretary,” which were severally responded to by Mr. D. 
Nathan and Mr. G. Levi. 

“Mr. D. Nathan then proposed, “ The Rev. M. S. Oppenheim,” 
shich was received with applause, and duly acknowledged by the 
reverend gentleman. 

We cannot conclude without noticing with gratification the superior 
style and ability displayed by the Hostess in the arrangements for the 
occasion. 


THE HISTORY OF MARRIAGE AMONG THE JEWS. 
sy THE Rev. Dr. Mrensor, or Dusty. 
(Continued from page 33.) 


During the time of the feast, the bridegroom and the bride were 
attended by young men and young women, and the former gave puz- 
ziing riddles to his guests, as in the case of Samson (Judges xiv.).. The 
feast was superintended by one of the bridegroom’s friends. This may 
be seen from a few passages in the New Testament, at which period the 
said custom was still in existence (comp. Johnii. 9; iii. 29). At the 
end of the feast the bride aad bridegroom were led through the streets 
in procession to their new habitation. This custom is again in accord- 
ance with the rules of the ante-Mosaic period. Dut also, as at that time, 
the procession took place at night, and was headed by singers and 
musicians ; the singers going first, at the head of the procession. Of 
this custom mention, is made in Holy Writ in the following passages: 
‘ The singers went before thee, players of instruments followed after; 
among them were damsels playing with timbrels’ (Psalm Ixviii. 25). 
“Can [ hear any more the voice of singing-men and singing-women 7” 
(2 Sam. xix. 35). ** All the daughters of music shall be brought low” 
(Eecles. xii. 4). ** Then will I cause to cease from the cities of Judah 
and from the streets of Jerusalem the voice of the bridegroom and the 
voice of the bride” (Jeremiah ii. 32). When the bridegroom arrived at 
his habitation, the procession stopped outside, the same as we have 
described in the ante-Mosaic period, and ten females came out from the 
bride’s apartment, with lighted lamps in their hands, to meet the bride- 
croom, and to conduct him to his bride. The whole ceremony generally 
ended at midnight. Of this custom we read in Matthew (xxv. I1—6): 
“ Then shall the kingdom of heaven be likened unto ten virgins, who 
took their lamps, and went forth to meet the bridegroom. . . . And at 
udmylt there was a ery made, Behold, the bridegroom cometh; go ye 
out to meet him.” 

On the wedding-day the bride and bridegroom were magnificently 
dressed. The bride wore the jewels that she had received of the 
bridegroom as a present (comp. chap. xiv), and had on many costly 
dresses, which were perfumed. The bridegroom also was beautifully 
attired and wore a crown on his head. Thus we read in Scripture, 
Who isthis that cometh... . perfumed with myrrh and frankincense, 
with all powders of the merchants” (Cant. iii. 6-11). ‘* How beautiful 
are thy feet with shoes, O prince’s daughter” (Cant. vii.1). ‘As a 
bridegroom decketh himself with ornaments, and asa bride adorneth 
herself with her jewels” (Isaiah Ixi. 10). ‘* Go forth, O ye daughters 
ot Zion and behold King Solomon, with the crown wherewith his 
mother crowned him on his wedding-day, and in the day of the gladness 
of his heart” (Cant. ibid). The ceremony of the procession was the 

nal coremony attending a marriage. 

lt behoves us, however, yet to protract our onward steps for awhile, 
and dwell for a moment more on the custom of procession, which might 
‘ppear to many of our readers a custom of not much validity. The 
feason for the procession is as follows:—We have shewn in the pre- 
ceding chapters, that marriages were contracted by the mutual consent 
ofeither parties. It is the consent, therefore, which, in the Mosaic 
ispensation, forms the principal feature in marriage; by it alone a 
Marriage was made valid. The marriage, though considered sacred, 
‘Manating from God, and sanctioned by God, yet it is the consent 
alone which makes the marriage legitimate. All the forms of marriage 
ould not combine man and woman in husband and wife; no, the 
ather’s consent was to be first obtained if the female was a minor 
ene eels years and one day ), and if the female was of age her own 
suai, sa ane. The Roman law on this subject, which, in my 
st reaabens en from the Hebrew one, is, therefore, also “ Nuptias 

itus sed consensus facit.’’ 
re i it ‘ the consent alone which legitimatises a marriage, 
: course, necessary to be known or proved, the which 

‘he form and solemnity of the procession. In the early 
Period of society, before writing was introduced, it was requisite that 
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all agreements should be attended with some evincing and striking 
events, sufficient in themselves to impress the facts on the minds of the 
spectators and upon the public at large, so that they might bear witness 
to the circumstance if requisite. A striking illustration of the same 
we have in the case of Abraham, when he bought the cave of Machpelah 
of Ephron (Gen. xxiii). Abraham went out with Ephron to the gates 
of the town, the usual place of judgment, and there they treated about 
the cave in the presence of all the inhabitants, and there, in the presence 
of all, concluded the bargain. 

The following is Dr. Halkerston’s opinion on the same :—* Cohabi- 
bitation,as husband and wife (something like that of Isaac and Rebekah), 
when attended with publicity, and circumstanced in all respects with 
the honourable character of marriage, does iu truth constitute the 
nuptial tie, and its publicity may be held more marked than a regular 
ceremony before a priest and witnesses; beeause of necessity, it must 
be better known toa much greater number of people.” Iu concluding this 
chapter, we briefly add the opinion of Gothfredus. This distinguished 
author demonstrates from reason @ priort with regard to marriage. 
“Uno verbo, de consensus substantia, hae lex est, cul opponitur con- 
cubitus; non de modis quibus consensus declaratur.”” In another 
place he says again, ** Alia vero jam questio est, et ulterior, quomodo 
hee animi destinatio, hac marita lis affectio, seu honor, plenus honor, 
consensus hic declaretur, quibusque aeda conjectoris matrimonium con- 
tractum censeatur.” ‘This, again, shews the necessity for forms by 
which that consent tothe marriage might be declared and authenticated. 
But as Dr. Halkerston says, the form used by the Hebrews was the 
most effectual form by which that consent was manifested, and as it is 
of the earliest date, one might say, with some certainty, that these cere- 
monies are of Divine origin, and therefore worthy to be re-established 
by all, be it either the Issaelite or the Christian. 


( lo be continued. ) 


HENRY THE FOURTH’S SOLILOQUY. 
(Shaksp are ° Second Part of Arng Hlenry the Fourth, Act ITT.) 
PARAPHRASED IN Hesprew Verse, By D. PARIENTE. 
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The Fewish Chronicle. 


Friday, November 28, 5612—1851. 


¢.* Correspondents are respectfully informed, that no notice can be taken 


of Communications unless they be PRIVATELY authenticated. 


THE LAW OF EVIDENCE, 
AccorpinG To Mosaico-TALMupIcAL RiGut. 
From the German of Dr. Z. Frankel, Chief Rabln of Dresden. 
(Continued from page 50.) 


The Jewish tribunals were averse to capital punishment; the wit- 
nesses and their evidence uederwent a strict examination, so that the 
latter very rarely appeared so conclusive as to inflict the punishment of 
death. And since the law itself demanded that the evidence should be 
clear and decisive, and that the proofs adduced should be sifted by a 
close scrutiny, sufficient reason could be found in the law, so that sen- 
tence of death was very seldom passed. But justice and the safety of 
society demanded that the-guilty should be punished; and this demand 
was met by an enactment, curious in itself, as it cannot be traced back 
to the Mosaic penal code, and must, therefore, be considered as an 
absolute and independent ordinance: “ He who commits murder without 
witnesses (i. e., without sufficient and incontestable proof ), will be sen- 
tenced toclose confinement, and dietary restriction of bread and water.’"! 
Consequently, death-punishment was seldom enacted, and free scope was 
given to a close examination of witnesses and their depositions; and a 
tribunal which had repeatedly inflicted the extreme penalty of the law, 
and carried it into execution within a certain period, was considered 
blood-thirsty ; and the doctors maintained that they would (by a close 
examination at the trial) have abolished capital punishment altogether. 
This assertion could the less be considered the empty boast of an im- 
practicable speculation, since one of these doctors, Rabbi Akiba, was a 
zealous partisan of Biur-Avchba, the leader of a far-spread insurrection. 
The. Jews, who were then smarting under the Roman yoke of the 
Emperor Adrian, exasperated by the cruelty of their foreign tyrants, 
had risen in a mass, and determined to shake off their oppressors.* 

They looked upon this Bar-Kochba as a Messiah, who would restore 
ther independence and the state. This hope R. Akiba not only parti- 
cipated in, but threw himself, with all the energy he could command, 
into the insurrection, to give it a greater extent, to which end he under- 
took long journeys into the remotest parts of the country.® He must 
therefore have been sanguine of success in the re-establishment of the 
state, and his assertion of abolishing capital punishment would then 
have been carried into effect. In its place other punishments, commen- 
surate to the crimes that called for their infliction, would have been 
enacted, into the details of which, however, the author does not enter, 
since he only gave expression to the principle of the abolition of capital 
punishment. Baton the part of his opponent, the opposite principle 
(which even in modern times is still recognised) is asserted; namely, that 
death-punishment alone can afford public security, and be the means of 
deterring others from committing similar crimes and endangering 
social order, while other punishments would not act as a preventive 
against the bad example. 

Besides this restriction in the infliction of capital punishment, the 
interpretation of the penal laws, and the practical execution of the 
same, characterise themselves generally as humane. The law which pro- 
nounces death by stoning against the woman for the offence preferred 
against her by her husband (Deut. xxii. 20,21), is thus interpreted : the 
husband must prove by uvtvesses that the offence had been committed 
while she was affianced to him; otherwise his accusation, in a criminal 
point of view, falls to the ground.* In like manner, the law which con- 
demns a priest's daughter who has prostituted herself to be burnt (Lev. 
Xxi. 9), is interpreted as applying only in case the prostitution had taken 
place at the time of her betrothal,> or (according to others) after mar- 
riage.” And likewise the Do/us, which in Scripture appears to be 
determined by the culpa, was definitively settled by the supreme courts, 
and more clearly defined by speculative penal laws. 

The commission of an act, which was inhibited by any interdictory 
law, under the penalty of excision, was not capitally punished by any 
court of law.’ Offences, for which the punishment was not distinctly 
stated, were visited with flagellation, viz. thirty-nine stripes ;® and the 
punishment inflicted with due consideration for the constitution of 
the criminal, and the punishment 


| generally, from the earliest down to the 
latest period. Compare, however, Ketuboth, 64 a. 

A betrothal, among the Jews in former times (no longer so in modern days), 
was concluded by a solemn vow, and imposed some duties on the parties in common 
with married life. 

* Comp. Synhedrin, 50. This is universally admitted, also, in the Talmudic 
Criminal right, from the earliest to the latest periods: that the non-affianced daughter 


Of the priest is not guilty of death; and the unanimity expressed on this point can 
received as a proof of a precedented practice. 
Excision is a punish 
eliation was to be infli 

ae Maccoth, 22; Joseph 


ment which the Deity reserves to himself. Whether 
cted, comp. the various authors, Maccoth, 13 B, 23 a. 
- Antiq. lib. iv. ch. 8, § 21,23; 2 Corinth. xi, 24, 
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hended from it for his life.9 Retribution, in cases where a 
was inflicted, was adjusted in proportion to the damage Cause 


Injury 


And the 


injured party was compensated by money.?° 

The judicial proceedings for the infliction of a 
lated in the same sense. The Mosaic legislation Ctiacts in 
instances, “ he shall be put to death,” without naming the death Man 
he had to suffer ; in other instances burning (in two cases), and whic) 
are mentioned. The tribunals rejected “ burning by fag rn 
interpreted it into burning the intestines by infusing molten rd and 
were guided by the motive, pronounced in the subsequent exyo. they 
‘thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,” “try to BB pg 
moments in death.”!! If any one was condemned to be tienes last 
criminal was precipitated from an eminence, so that he was Pap 
before he was stoned. Capital punishment was also inflicted by ; nued 
tation and strangling.'* It is remarkable that the delinguen 
made to drink a glass of spiced wine on his way to the place of — 
tion. that he should feel less the horrors of death, 85 

The exposition, in the spirit of the Mosaic legislation, which diq no: 
sanction to add torments to the punishment, determined, that yi. 
various crimes had been committed, which are severally punishable my 
one with flagellation, the other with death, death alone js inflicte 
(without additional severity). It even went so far, to admit ( i‘ 
authority of Scripture), that when, by the commission of a Capital crime 
an injury was at the same time inflicted to property (for instance, 4 ha 
set fire to the house of his neighbour, and sufferetl him to be burnt tp 
death), yo compensation should be demanded judicially, since punish. 
ment of death was incurred; but is the author of the fire moral 
obliged to make amends? 

(70 be continued). 


ON the 


ANNALS OF THE BOHEMIAN ISRAELITES, 
Durine THE Sixty YEARS FROM 1656 To 1716. 
From Univers Israélite” for July, 1851. 

3 


Reign of Leopold—Wisdom of the Grand Rabbi of Prague—Sabbathai 2:4; 
— The Jesuits—Doctors of Law—Terrible Fire. 

Leopo.p, the second son of Ferdinand the Third, was proclaimed kin; 
of Bohemia on the l4th of September, 1656. He had been king ¢ 
Hungary during the preceding year, and he came into power in 1637, 
after the death of his father. Bohemia was tolerably peaceful unde — 
his reign, as well as the synagogues of this country, so long as Simo: 
Weedeles, Chief Rabbi of Prague, lived. The wisdom of this venerable 
man, known in Hebrew writings under the name of Rabbi Simeon 
Spira, saved the Jews of Prague from the foolish enterprises of Sab- 
bathai Zebi, and from the destructive invasions of the Jesuits. 

Every one knows the troubles and disorders which Sabbathai Zeb: 
brought, in 1666, into the synagogue, Having announced himself as 
the Messiah, the greater part of the Israelite congregations in the north 
of Europe believed in his mission, and gave themselves up to the mos 
extravagant things. Simeon Spira, before making any comments to bi 
flock, wrote to Venice, to Solomon Vita Saraval, the agent of the 
Israelites at Jerusalem, to know the truth. His reply, and another letter 
which he received from the celebrated Jacob Leportas, caused him to 
persist in the doubts which he had conceived from the commencemett 
with regard to Sabbathai Zebi. He had but to felicitate himself up 
his resolution, for events soon happened to confirm his doubts, and te 
prove that Sabbathai Zebi was only an impostor. | 

As to the Jesuits, their usurpation of power over the Israelites became 
so insufferable, that, in 1669, the Chief Rabbi was under the necessit! 
of going to. Vienna, in order to protest against these unheard-of vei 
tions. By an approbation which he gave toa work, during his sojourt 


- —_ 


® Maccoth, 22. (The Zendavesta has flagellation very frequently, which is pur 
to a horrible degree--a thousand stripes. .Comp. Klenker, Zendavesta, 
pp. 228, 341, 359, et seq. It is inflicted even for offences committed unknowing" 
comp. p.317. The Talmudical penal law pronounces the maximum only, ein 
nine, and enjoins that due consideration should be taken for the constitution nad 
culprit—a consideration which we cannot trace in the ancient legislation, and + a 
originated in the humane spirit of modern legislations). This punishment is, | re 
ever, only for sins deliberately committed; sins committed through ignorant: 
not punished. This is an axiom in the Talmudic right. Comp. also se 
de Synkedrin, ch. 16, 4 (his explanation of Mishna, Shabboth 2, !s evident!) 
oversight, which he retrieves in Esurey Beah, 3, 14.) 

'’@ This is normal in all cases of this kind. The exposition 
proves this from various reasons, declaiming the /«s Comp. 
introduction to Seraim 93 B. This point for a long time gave rise to 4 © the la® 
between the Scribes and the Sadducees; the latter, insisting upon applying neud,” 
in its literal meaning, demanded the,jvs tul/onis in its full rigour, “ hand (Merit? 
etc.; but the opinion of the former prevailed against them, and became law 
Taanith 4), and 

'1 This sentence is repeatedly made use of in Synhedrin and in other place be 
the maxim pronounced, that even with the criminal the law of buna action 
observed. The treatises Synhedrin and Maccoth contain many excellent I” 
on this head. . 

'? On capital punishment, vide Synhedrin, p.45—53. 
have adhered to the letter of the law in decreeing the death by burning 
Crucifixion had been introduced by the Greeks and Romans, and was unish 
inflicted by cruel kings; but the Talmudic right does not know ee | 
The crucifixion of Jesus took place, not according to Talmudic right, | 
to Roman right. Comp. lower down, ii. 7 furnished ** 

'S In Synhedrin 43 it is stated, that the noble women of Jerusalem 
wine. Comp. also Matth. xxvfi. 34. “a 

** Ketuboth, 37; Maccoth, 13. 

18 Ketuboth, 308; Baba Kama, 378; Synhedrin,9 8; On Mora 
Baba Meziah, 91 a. The result of the Talmudic speculative right Is On bast 
can be visited with double punishment, Maccoth 4, and in other or places (0 


(Baba Kama, 
also Maimonides 
o a controvers} 


seem td 
The 52). 
somenime 


lation and fine, comp. ibid., and Ketuboth 32; Chulin 81 B. and ia 
only judicially ; morally, as above). 
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' Svynhedrin, 815. Comp. lower down. 
* Comp. Midrash Rabba to Echa, ii. 2; Synhedrin, 93 8; Dio Cassius, 29, 13, 14; 
Rappoport, Kerem Chemed, parts 5 and 7; Jost’s History of the Jews, tome iii. 
p. 242, et seq.; Robinson, Palestine in the year 1838, tome ii. p. 198—205. 
More of his journeys in the Talmud. They extended into Africa, and were, in 
all probability, connected with the insurrection of the Jews in Cyrene in the reign 
of Trajan (comp. Dio Cassius, 28, 32). 
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st Vienna, it appears that he fell seriously ill, and that he added to his 
e. according to the usage of modern Jews in similar cases, a new 
Ce for he signed himself Aaron Simeon Spira. Whether on account 
of his sickness, or because of his age, he took a sub-Rabbias a colleague 
‘n his Rabbinate. This was the young and learned Phebus Halphen, 
of Vienna, whom he brought with him on his return to Prague, and who 
‘ook the title of Colleague of *‘ the Chief of the Llouse of Judgment.”’ 

We know not what was the success of the travels of the Chief Rabbi 
of Prague to the court of Vienna; but it is certain that the Jesuits con- 
tinued to persecute the Jews of Prague. In 1672, they accused an 
Israelite physician of having blasphemed the Mother Mary. The unfor- 
tynate doctor was immediately seized; they cut out his tongue, which 
was bailed to a gibbet; then he was beaten with rods, and exiled for 
life from the country. 

In 1673, there died at Prague, Reuben Hoeschke (the author of many 
printed works), who had suffered much at the hands of the Jesuits. 
They had prohibited him, in the name of the archbishop, from con- 
tiuuing the publication of the works which he had already commenced. 

Another writer lived then at Prague: this was Samuel Heida, who 


ublished, in 1676, in two volumes, a vast commentary upon an ancient’ 


Rabbinical book. Ile survived the Chief Rabbi Weedeles, who finished 
his long career in 1650. ‘The year of the death of this worthy doctor 
of laws was sigaalised by a violent order of Leopold to expel from 
Prague nearly a thousand of the disciples of Moses. 

Atthis era the Jewish town in the capital counted three hundred and 
eixhteen buildings, each of which was inhabited by many families at 
once. The Jesuit fathers were continually disturbing it, and by their 
influence it was forbidden, in 1648, for an Israelite to take into service 
a Christian man or woman, under pain of a fine or imprisonmet. for the 
first time, and, for the second time, of being branded and expelled from 
the country. 

In 1689, a terrible fire reduced to ashes three hundred and eighteen 
Jewish houses and eleven synagogues, The Alt Neuschule alone escaped 
from this great disaster. The loss which it caused to the Israelites of 
Prague is incalculable ; those persous who were rich were reduced to 
poverty, and those in easy circumstances to beggary. We read, in the 
preface to the work of Phebus Halphen, only of the losses which he 
himself suffered, about which many complaints have been made and 
published at Prague. | 

To complete the calamity, the magistracy and citizens of Prague 
solicited Leopold, after the destruction of the Jewish town, to effect the 
banishment of the Israelites from the capital. They were upon the eve 
of being expelled, but Leopold finished by allowing them to remain in 
their country. 

All the Jews of Germany came to the aid of their unfortunate 
brethren in religion at Prague, and by their generosity the children of 
Israel of this city recovered by degrees from tlicir losses. 


If. 
Dangerous Intrigue of the Jesuit Fathers—Simon Abeles—An Execution— 
Rabbinate of Prague—Gabriel ben Loebp—David Oppenheimer. 

The influence of the Jesuit fathers never pressed more heavily upon 
the Bohemian Israelites than during these times of misfortune. The 
extreme misery into which a great number of the community had fallen, 
and the promise of a better situation if they changed their religion, 
procured for these perfidious proselyters a success which they had never 
before obtained. They were chiefly children, without experience and 
Without reason, that they enticed to them; and more than one fai ier, 
azd more than one mother, saw the fruits of their love, their only nope, 


fall for ever into the hands of the implacable persecutors of the name of 


Jew, By the pernicious instruction which these reverend fathers gave 


to their neophytes, these children became themselves the enemies of 


their parents, 

Ah! who can recount all the horrors, all the crimes, by which these 
religions seducers rended the hearts of the unhappy Jewish families ! 
A father of a family, called Lazarus Abeles, an inhabitant of Prague, 
had a young sou, named Simon or Simele, who was loved by him and 
is Wile with a most lively affection. He was a good and handsome 
child, and was only twelve years old. Having been enticed away from 
his parents, in 1693, by the Jesuit, André Mintzer, Rector of the 
college of St. Clement, at Prague, he was placed in the house of a cer- 
tain Francis Kawka, a Jew who had just embraced Christianity, and 
who had engaged to conduct him to the college of the Jesuits upon any 
request. For a long time Abeles sought his son in vain; at last he 
Was informed of the place of his detention by a servant of Kawka, called 
Christine Barbaram, who promised to restore the child to his father 
during the absence of his master. 

Once returned to the parental abode, every possible means was em- 
ployed to make Simon comprehend his fault in having thus quitted his 
parents and the faith of his fathers. But whether that the child did not 
sufficiently repent of his act, or that the father was too rigorous, or too 


Much excited by a young fanatic of twenty years of age, named Loebel 


urtzhandel, he struck his son with so much violence that the child 
‘unk under the blows. Lazarus Abeles was thrown into prison, and 
there, being seized with despair, he strangled himself. Kurtzhandel 
Was condemned to the wheel in 1694. As to the poor child, the Jesuits 
‘arried him in triumph to the church, as a martyr of the Catholic faith ; 
they had a chapel constructed for him, and to this day they show him to 
Strangers as a little saint. 
ne this same year, 1694, Rabbi Gabriel Loeb, of Cracovia, having 
R +f to Prague, was there named Chief Rabbi of that town. The 

addinate was then composed of the seven following members: Gabriel 
Loeb, president; Abraham Broda, chief of the Rabbinical school ; 


Wolf Spira, Chief Rabbi of Bohemia; Samuel Helman, judge ; Phebus 
Halphen, judge ; Naphtali ben Chaim Cohen, and Mardochee Jeitteles. 

Gabriel only remained four years at the head of the Israelite commu- 
nity of Prague; in the month of July, 1698, he quitted this town in 
order to go to France, where he had been named Chief Rabbi of Metz. 
After him the chair of the Chief Rabbi remained again vacant durin 
four years, until 1702, the epoch at which Oppenheimer was called 
to it. 

The nomination of this Rabbi, celebrated for his library, was due, as 
it appears, to the influence of his parent, the rich and powerful Samuel 
Oppenheimer, of Vienna, This nomination raised such numerous con- 
tests, that nothing less than the intervention of the royal and imperial 
authority could maintain and preserve Rabbi David Oppenheimer in his 
functions. 

Abraham Broda, chief of a Talmudic school, which he had himself 
founded under the name of Klaus, and especially Wolf Weedeles, a 
worthy son of the late Chief Rabbi, Simeon Weedeies, had numerous 
partisans. Wolf Weedeles, otherwise called Wolf Spira, and, as we 
have seen, very illustrious among the principal members of the Rabbinate 
of Prague in 1695, was not only commendable on account of his own 
knowledge, but still more on account of the scientific attainments of his 
son, Eli Spira, and of his son-in-law, Jacob Reicher, both known by 
numerous works. 

( To be continued.) 


To the Editor of the Jewtsh Chronicle. 

Sir,—The propriety of the tax on Passover bread has been discussed 
in the last two numbers of your valuable journal; but too much per- 
sonal matter was. introduced, to enable your readers to form a correct 
idea upon the subject. 

It appears to me a question of great importance; not one of a local 
or individual character, but national; nor does it make much difference 
whether the tax amounts to three farthings or one penny per pound. 
The question is, whether or not it is right and politic for three congre- 
gations to unite for the purpose of taxing the whole Jewish population 
this empire, for any purpose, or to any extent ¢ 

And first, as to their right, let me ask, Why are those congregations 
to assume a taxing power over all other congregations in this empire ? 
Have they been elected for this purpose? or are they superior to the 
rest of the congregations ? or do they stand in any relation at all with 
the Jews as a body ? 

To all these questions the answer must certainly be, No; hence it 
follows that they have neither right nor justice as a defence. But it is 
argued by one of your correspondents, that this tax is imposed to 
counterbalance the expense of relieving foreign poor. Very modest 
indeed! Have other congregations no foreign poor? Is it right that 
the Manchester congregation should pay a tax on nearly 2000 pounds 
of bread, the very article they require to relieve every description of 
poor people, including not only a large proportion of foreign, but also 
London Jews? Is it right that our artisans and small tradesmen should 
pay their four or five shillings to the unholy taxing league of the three 
London congregations ? 

And secondly, as regards the policy involved in this tax, can there 
be a more suicidal policy than the one which taxes honest industry for 
the avowed purpose of assisting (in too many cases) dishonest idleness ? 
lf we wanted a system for the express purpose of turning. honest and 
industrious men into idlers and paupers, this bread taxing and distri- 
buting (in its present form) would answer the purpose well enough, I 
will not here describe the position, the feelings and anxieties, of a truly 
Jewish family in humble circumstances, on the arrival of Passover, not 
knowing where the money is to come from to pay for this taxed bread; 
nor will I describe the reverse picture, that of a vagabond receiving his 
portion of this bread, and immediately selling it, in order to get drunk 
with the proceeds ; but I will state my conviction that this tax, and the 
indiscriminate distribution, are, to a great extent, the cause of both. 
Again, I ask, can there be a more impolitic institution, one better cal- 
culated for self-destruction, than the one which professes, by its distri- 
bution, to assist in the fulfilment of a religious obligation, while, by its 
taxing the same article, it prevents the fulfilment of the same obligation ¢ 

If, then, this tax is unjust and impolitic, it is our duty to get it 
removed at any cost or hazard; but the first thing required is to know 
every particular. J, therefore, should be glad to know from you, or from 
some of your correspondents, why the bakers, and the association for 
baking this article in particular, do not make arrangements in the pre- 
scribed form with the millers direct, without placing themselves at all 
in communication with the synagogue authorities. 

I have been told, privately, that the Rev. Dr. Adler would not con- 
sent to any one furnishing the article except the present parties. This 
1 cannot believe, because he is not so impolitic; since he is not the 
Chief Rabbi of those three congregations, but of the empire. 

Anxiously awaiting the information I seek, I have the bonour to be, 
Sir, your obedient servant, A Free-Traver. 

Manchester, November 17th, 1851. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronile. 


Sir,—I perceive in your valuable paper a correspondence, which in 
the end will lead to good, concerning the obnoxious tax on the poor 
man’s Passover bread : for decidedly it is a tax on the poor, seeing that 
the quantity consumed by the rich is as nothing compared to the quan- 
tity consumed by the poor. I remember the time when the opposition 
party commenced their association against the monopoly of the Pass- 


over bread bakers, by which their extravagant charges were to be 
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put a stop to. Ata public meeting, a short time after the esta- 
blishment of the association, one of the committee assured the meeting 
that their next step would be to reduce the tax, with a view to its final 
extinction. Since then the whole of the committee have changed hands, 
and I am not surprised at hearing that the original principles of the 
association have been departed from, seeing that a majority of the com- 
mittee are for taxing the poor man’s bread. ‘The only way to remedy 
this evil is to call a public meeting, and take the opinion of our brethren 
as to the continuance of this unholy tax. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
7, Old Church-street, Paddington. Louis Kryzor, SEN. 


- 


THE PRIZE ESSAYS ON THE POST-BIBLICAL HISTORY 
OF THE JEWS. 
To the Lditor of the Jewish Chronicle. 

Sir,—Having lately had occasion to make a compilation from all the 
works extant ou the history of the Jews, the want of an impartial nar- 
rative was urged upon my mind more forcibly than ever. Hannah 
Adams, of Boston, I found full of bias; Basnage full of rancour; Jost 
courting the readers of an opposite creed; Russell full of prejudice ; 
and even Milman, the most impartial ofall, not free from prepossessed 
notions, that warp the otherwise candidly related facts, and his love of 
justice. Yet Germany possesses a history of the Jews by Jews (Jost 
and Cohen); France, alse, one by Salvador; even Poland has several in 
Hebrew: England alone stands isolated; for the Jews in England, if 
they wish to read their history in the vernacular, must take refuge in 
the biassed productions of their countrymen, or translations from the 
unfair, unjust, and rancorous Basnage. 

It was to be expected, therefore, that when the Jewish Chronicle an- 
nounced the publication of the Prize Essays, written by two Jews, both 
men of great talent, and one, the patriotic Hertz Ben Pinchas, well 
known to your readers as a genius whose eloquence, erudition, and 
ardent Jewish feeling, must have endeared the “ great unknown” to the 
Jewish public at large—lI say, I had a right to expect that the responses 
to your appeal would be more numerous than I have found them as yet. 
Among the names of subscribers, I regret to miss those of many of our 
wealthier brethren, who, struggling for the removal of the last barrier 
against the Jews, ought to have been foremost in the ranks of sub- 
scribers to a work which cannot fail to disabuse the minds of our 
Christian brethren of many prejudices as to the Jewish character. I 
am convinced that an impartial Jewish history in English would go far 
to create a stronger feeling in our favour, and to elicit more respect for 
the honest, persevering, and unflinching faithfulness of the Jews. 

But these short-comings on the part of the wealthy should not influ- 
ence the middle classes, who, after all, form the principal spring in all 
the great movements of the age. And finding that there are a few 
hundreds more of the middle classes in our community who have vet 
remained behind, either from indifference, or want of information on the 
necessity of the national requirement of a Post-Biblical History of the 
Jews written by Jews, lL earnestly and respectfully beg—through your 
columns, which originated the laudable purpose—to call upon my co- 
religionists, and to appeal to them by the sacred faith which they pro- 
fess, and, moreover, by the holy cause of truth and justice, which is 
deeply involved in that publication, to hasten to its support, and thus to 
make manifest to our detractors, that if there were but an. opportunity 
offered to them for promoting Jewish literature, they would be happy to 


embrace it with the fervent and ardent love of enlightened Jews and 


citizens. I am, Sir, yours, ete. 
M. H. Bressvavu. 


THE DESECRATION OF THE SABBATH. 
To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,—One of the principal virtues accorded to the Jews has been their 
strict and faithful observance of God's ordinance of the Sabbath; for this the 
wealthy have closed their counting-houses, the middle class their shops, and 
the working class sacrificed one, and often two days’ earnings out of the 
seven, and in too many instances have even offered upon the shrine of their 
faith their very means of existence. But, Sir, 1 am fearful that a system has 
commenced which, if not at once checked, will lead the working class into 
temptation, aud end in a wholesale desecration of the Sabbath, the never- 
failing parent of immorality and crime. The system I allude to is the 
carrying out of Priday Levening Concerts at the Fishmongers’ Arms, Duke’s- 
place, the landlord or proprietor of which is a Jew. Is it not a shame that, 
fronting the very synagogue itself, this should be allowed to exist, and that 
pious persons, on their exit from the house of prayer on the Sabbath eve, 
should perceive that, at a tavern kept by a Jew, all the blandishments and 
allurements of vice should be unblushingly exhibited? Sir, Sussex Hall has 
instituted free Sabbath eve (Friday) lectures for our working class, in order 
that, as at this time of the year the Sabbath commences at half-past 3 p.m, 
they may, during these long nights, be drawn away from the theatres, and 
imbibe useful and entertaining instruction, but to which this tavern is a 
counterpoise. LT have watched closely the house alluded to, and can affirm 
that I have seen many go to and from these concerts, where they have dis- 
sipated those means which had much better have been devoted to the com- 
fort of their wives and children ; and 1 have seen the landlord himself, with 
tucked-up sleeves, as busy serving his beer and spirits, as if it were not the 

Sabbath he was desecrating ; and on coming forth from the synagogue I 
have seen a man, engaged by this same landlord, perambulating the neigh- 


bourhood with a transparency fixed on a board, stating, “ Concert this Evening 
at the Fishmongers’ Arms.” 


Now, Sir, is this to be continued ¢ 
abuses, do I appeal to giv 
abolitio 


a free country, and 


d* To you, who have eradicated so many 
e publicity to this enormity, with a view to its 


the proprietor has a license; besides which, it is rumoured 


n. It may, however, be said, ‘* How can this be done? We live in: 


— 
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SS 
that our respected Chief Rabbi has remonstrated with the man Po 9 
abating the nuisance.” ‘This, then, is my remedy. Let oyr 


synagogue give the party fair notice, that if the cone 
evening be not discontinued forthwith, they will address 
men on the subject ; and I am perfectly satisfied, nay, q 
magistrates of the city of London would take especial 
conservators of public morals, to withdraw the license 
desecration be continued ; for if allowed to run its course uncheet 

is to prevent the proprietors of other public houses and taverns CKed, wha 
place doing the same—it may be in self-defence? Now, Sir ey Duke's. 
advocate to abate the evil—for evil it is—would not interfere with COUT | 
liberty of trade, it would only prevent licentiousness and its certai 7 : 
and certainly prevention is better than cure. I therefore thean results . 
influential columns, respectfully, but firmly, call on the various Jeon, a 
rities, but especially on the wardens of the Great Synagogue ere 
mongers’ Arms, as I have before stated, being opposite to it) os Fish. 
with this monster evil with a strong hand, and the blessing of the wine 
children of the working class, nay, of the very men themselyes who f — 
these concerts, will rest on their labours. requent 

I await the result ; and am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


A Poor May’s FRteyp 


on the 
the board Of Alde- 
uite Certain, that the 
care, 4S friends and 
for music, should the 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle, 

Sir,—Your “ proverbial impartiality” emboldens me to trespass upon 
your columns. I should long since have written to acknowledge the 
courtesy you shewed me by inserting my question upon Psalm ex. o»; 
to tell you how much I was obliged to you for the interpretation ra 


ght to be accom. 


kindly wave me; but I felt that the acknowledgment ou 
panied with reasons for my objecting to it. I foresaw great difficultis: 
from want of common ground, and so the time passed. | 

As nothing can prove a more formidable obstacle to inquiry after the 
truth than bitterness of spirit, allow me to begin by saying, that if any 
one who reads this letter should perceive any rancour arising jn }j 
breast, 1 hope he will immediately lay it down. To wound any one 
not my object. | 

[ was deeply grieved to see the remarks of one who signs himsel 
“SAMIN YI” upon the letter of the Hon. and Rey. Baptist Noel, | 
must say, that I am unable to find anything in the letter of “G. §, (’ 
which should entitle him to be called a Samson. The Hon, and Rey 
B. Noel’s letter is not an apology. Let him read’ it again. As to the 
defence of what was advanced, reference to the New Testament chiets 
might have been expected; and his letter struck me asa number of pas. 
sages selected from the New ‘Testament to justify what he had said 
rather than a string of arguments in which the premises must be common 
ground. I think his letter has been misunderstood. 

But, Sir, will you excuse me, and bear with me, when I say, that the 
Jew begs the question by insisting on the interpretation of his Rabbies, 
that the Jew cuts off common ground? Let ‘G. S. C.” remember, 
that reasoning is not necessarily illogical because it fails to carry convie- 
tion. Ilis remarks fail to convince me, but I will not call his remarks 
illogical.) I might say, that Iam quite willing to allow the amended 
translation of Jer. xxxi. 51, and that [ am quite unable to see what i 

ained. 

I am afraid that “ A Jew,” bv his violence, has done harm to his own 
spirit, and inflamed others. 

One word more. Your friend, Mr. L., will assure you that I have 
ng ill-feeling against the sons of Israel. I heartily desire that thes 
should enjoy all the rights and privileges good. citizens deserve—ai 
that belongs to Englishmen. I hold any gratuitous unkindness to a Jew 
to be very wicked—to be entirely contrary to the spirit of the New 
Testament. But, Sir, am I wrong in anxiously desiring that, by Gods 
erace, the Jew may be brought to the knowledge of the truth as it 1s 8 
Jesus? If I read John viii. 24, et seq., and if I am_ sincere, how 
anxiously must I pray for this! 

Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Leicester, Nov. 185]. J. D. 


We do not mean to take up the gauntlet flung down to our esteemed = 
respondents. ‘They have the power, the ability, and we doubt not, also, the 
will to do so for themselves. But we will briefly reply to the objections 
raised by “ J. D.” and we assure him that not one drop of bitterness of mr 
shall flow into our pen; we will, moreover, try to “nip” the “mid, aut 
sweeten the * acid fluid” which flows from our editorial pen. “ To rt 
any one” is not our object, but we strive for ‘the truth, the whole tru, 
and nothing but the truth.” ; ian, 

rc » ‘ 

Che letter of the Hon. and Rev. B. Noel was too plain not to be ree 
stood, ‘2X72 said, that our challenge to the Rey. gentleman has calle a 
his letter, which in the first place contained an apology, and in the saaes 
place a lame defence. We feel rather surprised that “J. D. oer 
at the ** apology” and passes by “the lame defence” in silence. Bat she 
draw an inference from this omission, if we felt so inclined. . bis 
apology is there, black on white. The Ion. and Rev. B. Noel Mot iat 
letter, ‘* J do not believe that I said, they are ‘ steeped in muquity ; rps 
such harsh expression did escape my lips, Z regret i, as harsh an 
ritable.” Is not this an apology? «J, D.” we 

One passage in the letter of our esteemed correspondent tion bj 
cannot well understand, when he says, “ that the Jews beg the oot ; 
insisting on the interpretation of the Rabbies, that the Jew quire: “aid, *! 
ground.” C.” in his letter to the Hon. and Rev. B. 
make but one demand on your candour ; that you will gn 7 e profou g 
and literal version to the text of all prophecies bearing 0? theese 
matters .... ask but this, that we each work with our you 
sides, and the spirit of truth in our hearts, and I fearlessly cha ~ 

sustain your propositions. I give you the whole range n, a3 ackno®” 
Genesis to Malachi, and if you will it, all post-biblical en sent da 
ledged by the Jewish doctors, from the Mishna down to te P 


of the 


1 John vii. 17: “If any man will do his will, he shall know 


| whether it be of God, or whether I speak of myself.” 
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«G. §.C.” asks for himself the grammar as the only weapon wherewith to 

defend his grounds, and leaves the rest to the Ion. and Rev. B. Noel, if he 
wills it, and where 1s here a begging the question by insisting on the inter- 
oretation of the Rabbies : 
Common ground seems to be dangerous ground, and no one will advance, 
Not to advance is to retrogade ; let us, therefore, shift the question, and go 
hack. The Ion. and Rev. B. Noel holds, that the unbelief of the Jews 
«eries over the whole earth to God for vengeance,” and that they are 
“ynder the righteous cause of God, and crounds his assertions on the 
Now ‘Testament. ‘ his rejection of Christ has brought all this upon them ; 
but the destruction of the first temple, and the Babylonian captivity, when 
there was DO Christ,—what cause can the cajamity, that befell our people 
then be ascribed to?’ Will “J. D.” answer this question ? And as then 
no New Testament existed there can be no apprehension of losing ground, 
take our common stand on the Testament. 

Your candour, sir, for * allowing the amended translation of Jeremiah 
31.” we highly appreciate; but you ask, ‘what is gained ?”’—every- 
ching, You allow that the covenant, which the prophet announced, is not to 
he anew covenant, but the old covenant renewed—re-established, but not 
abrogate i; and you then disallow at the same time the interpretation of the 
evangelist. Will you allow this logic to be convincing?’ Your friendly 
‘weling towards the house of Israel must be gratitying to all, who see in the 
children of men the image of God. Let our conjoint prayers, every one 
according to the tenets of his creed, ascend to the throne of the Almighty, 
who has said s2u"7KX AAyS “in its time I will speed it ;” and let us, in con- 
cord and good-will towords each other, await Ilis time.—Eprror. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Vienna, October 26th.—Permission has been granted throughout 
the Austrian empire, that collections may be made among the Jewish 
inhabitants for the support of their poorer brethren in the Holy Land. 
The donations must be received by one or more trustworthy persons of 
each community, and deposited within sealed boxes, kept in their 
houses for such purposes. <All personal collections are henceforth 
strictly prohibited. | 


FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAtNe, November 9th. — The petition for 
maintaining the Constitution of 1816, emanating from some of our 
citizens, has been presented to the Diet, which has -been referred by 
this august body to a Commission, to draw up a report on it, together 
with the declaration of the Senate of Hamburg and of Bremen. 


Jer_in, .Vovember Gth.—The deliberations carried on between the 
Jewish Reform Association and the Wardens of the old congregation, 
with a view of regulating their differences, have been brought to a sudden 
conclusion, some weeks ago, by the latter, without having attained any 
satisfactory result. 


Merunrs ON-THE-Ruine, November 4th. — Mr. Frederick Witgens, 
proprietor of a large factory, celebrated, on the 26th of October, the 
fiftieth anniversary -of his wedding-day. He transmitted, on_ this 
auspicious day, the sum of 50 dollars to the Overseer of the Jewish 
poor, to be distributed among the needy of that creed. This liberality 
must be the more appreciated, since the number of Jews in our town 
does not amount to more than twenty. 


PirpMontT.—The Jews in Vercelli possess a very efficient charitable 
institution, called Opera di Foa. Eli Emanuel Foa willed, in the year 
1796, his whole property to the congregation, with orders to found a 
school. In the vear 1828, after a protracted liquidation of his whole 
nossessions, and the large sum of 250,000 frances had been realised, a 
coilege was erected and opened. Hebrew language, religion, the 
ltalian language and literature, geography, history, ete., are taught. 
The children of the poor receive not only instruction gratis, but also 
2 pension of 230 francs from their ninth to their eighteenth years, 
Which is still continued after they have been apprenticed to a trade; but 
they are obliged to attend the college on festivals. Girls also receive 
religous instruction. There is also a class for singing, to train a choir 
for the Synagogue. 


lig HaGur, October 12th.—A Congress of Jewish notables, met 
on the “Sth instant in our capital, to deliberate on the reform of 
‘arious ceremonials. ‘The expenses of the assembly will be partly 
vetraved by the State (3,000 florins), and partly by the united congre- 
(6,000 florins).—Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums. 


“HARLEston, U.S.—We have been favoured by H. Samuel, Esq., 
‘Urgeon, ete., with the perusal of a letter he has received from his son. 
the young gentleman is travelling in America, and his letter to his 
‘amily shows that he employs his leisure hours with studying men and 
“ings. He is at present journeying in Charleston, and his graphic 
**servations and remarks on the manners and customs of the people of 
America indicate a mind intent upon gathering information, and 
“sing up stores, which will enrich and ripen into experience. We 
*Xtract tue following remarks upon the state of our brethren in Charles- 
oa Which will be interesting to our readers, as coming from a country 
tre movements are ‘“‘going a-head’’:—‘* We have 

- )nagogues in our city; one is called the Temple, like the one in 
rs ork and has an organ, with female singers. Part of the service 
. bn leg It is a splendid building, and the sacred music, like that 

— urch, very fine. It is to this temple the native Israelites belong. 
strle are on friendly terms ; both pray in the Portuguese 

Ae ae The text to the verse is read in English, and likewise 
the s or the congregation. The ladies attend more regulasly than 
Th pet nae You need not be ashamed to say you are a Jew, for 

are the first and most influential in the city—the first magistrates, 


first professionals, the Gove f the Bank, and the first mili 
Officers, are.all Israelites.’”’ 


— 


— 


Tue Great Synacocur.—On Sabbath last TW ‘B the Rev. 
the Chief Rabbi delivered a lecture in the Great Synagogue, Duke'ss 
Place. He took his text from Ecclesiastes ix. 9, “ Live joyfully with 
the wife whom thou lovest all the days of the life of thy vanity, which. 
He has given thee under the sun, all the days of thy vanity; for that 
is thy portion in this life, and in thy labour, which thou takest under 
the sun.” The reverend lecturer divided his sermon into three heads, 
which he classified into—the alliance of the soul with the body; the 
alliance of the spirit with the matter, i.e. his avocation ; the alliance with 
his partner for life. In the first place, he enjoined his hearers to be 
watchful over the inclinations and predilections of earthly nature. In 
the second place, he counselled parents to be cireumspect in selecting 
an avocation for their children, and quoted an instance from Scripture, 
where we are told that Elisha was placed behind the plough, but in 
whom the prophetic inspiration got the ascendancy when Elijah threw 
his mantle upon him. In the last place, he held up the solicitation of 
Abraham of choosing a wife for his son Isaac from among his own 
family, and exhorted parents and young men _ not to give way to, and be 
misled by, fancy, to contract alliances without the pale of Judaism. <A 
fervent prayer concluded an eloquent sermon. 


Jews Hospirat, Mitre Enp.—It is ever gratifying to our feelings, 
as we are certain it must be to those who take an active part in the 
welfare of our working-class, to hear that any of that class, who have 
been educated and provided for by our public institutions, shew their grati- 
tude for the benefits received. Such an instance now occurs. A young 
man, who not long since left the walls of the above institution, having 
fully testitied his gratitude by forwarding, through Mr. Joshua Joseph, 
a donation of two pounds, let us hope that others in a similar position 
will do likewise. 

Sussex Hantt.—On Thursday evening, 20th inst., Mr. Shirley 
Hibberd delivered his first lecture, on Astronomy, which he illustrated 
with dissolving views. ‘The lecture was well attended. The engage- 
ment of this gentleman reflects great credit on the management. 

On Friday evening last, Mr. M. H. Bresslau delivered a second 
lecture. on the History of the Jews, commencing from the death of 
Herod the Great, which he traced, till the final destruction of Jerusalem 
by Titus, The lecturer was, at its close, rewarded with a most cordial 
vote of thanks by a numerous and pleased audience. 


Liverroo, Hesrew Putranruropic Societry.—At a_ general 
meeting of the above society, held on Thursday, November 20th, Sol, 
the following gentlemen were elected officers for the ensuing year:— 
Mr. S. Y. Hess, president; Mr. G. Behrend, treasurer; Mr. A. H. 
Moses, hon. sec.; Messrs. L. Ahlborne, H. S. Samuel, R. Hess, H. E. 
Hime, H. Behrend, and H. E, Moss, committee. 


Tue Manchester Examiner, in a report of the meeting of the London 
Society, gives the following as delivered by the Rev. Canon Stowell, 
in favour of the Jewish character :—‘‘ He felt a strong sympathy with 
the Jews, on account of their love of liberty. He expressed no opinion 
respecting the Hungarian cause; but the Jews were amongst the most 
ardent in the struggle against the despotism of Austria.” He spoke 
highly of the Rabbi of the Manchester Synogogue, with whom he had 
exchanged a discourse delivered by them both on the occasion of the 
Queen's visit. 


Miss Jacons’ Concert.—On Wednesday evening last, Miss Esther 
Jacobs gave a grand evening concert, at Sussex Hall, on which occasion 
our fair sister in faith made her debit before a public audience. We 
are happy to state that every part of the theatre was filled; in fact, we 
hear that numbers were disappointed in obtaining even standing room. 
Miss Jacobs’ reception was ail that could be desired; and the encores, 
and on one occasion she was honoured with a double encore, and nar- 
rowly escaped a third, at once testified public approbation. In the 
first song, The Mountain Daisy, she at once stamped herself as an accom- 
plished ballad singer; butin Paddy Aroon, by Crouch, Miss J. completely 
captivated and electrified the audience, which brought down thunders of. 
applause. In scenas from Roberto Devereaux and Linda Chamouoni, 
Donizetti Miss J, also proved her capability of grappling with the 
Italian masters. Her voice is of a flexible soprano cast, of which she 
appears to have complete command, and the manner of executing her 
songs reflects great credit on her instructor, Mr. Matrice Davis, who, 
with his usual ability, conducted on the occasion; where all the other 
artistes engaged did their duty; it would be invidious to make selections. 
In conclusion we have to congratulate Miss Jacobs on this her success- 


ful debit. 


Error oF THE New Lonpon ALMANAC.—As some of our 
brethren, for want of better instruction, are very apt to look on 
Christian publications as works of authority in Jewish matters, we give 
the following instance of the danger of such reliance. The above work 
contains the following The year of the Jewish era commences 
on Sept. 27, 1852." Parties, therefore, who would rely on the above 
would celebrate the next New Year and Day of Atonement just fourteen 
days too late. We, therefore, give them the correct information :— 

“The year 5613 of the Jewish era (7227 YN) commences on the 
evening of the 13th September, 1852.” 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
If “ A Lover of Truth” will forward his name, ‘x conjidence, his letter shall be inserted 
in our next number. | 
“ A Lover of Trath” (Birmingham) is thanked for forwarding the report, which we will 
take into our serious considershen, 


“ The Hymn of Habakkuk” in our next. 
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DIED, 


On the llth November, 1851, at Usworth-place, the residence of her 
father, Fanny, the beloved daughter of D. Jonassohn. 


Jews’ and General Literary and Scientific 


Institution, 
SUSSEX HALL, LEADENHALL STREET. 
LECTURES, 


Tuvrspay EventnG next, December 4th, at half-past 8 o'clock, 
Miss GLYN (late of the Theatre Royal, Sadler's Wells), 
Will deliver a Dramatic Reading of Shakspeare's Play of 
ANTHONY AND CLEOPATRA, 
Admission: Members’ Friends, 6d.; Non-Members, Is. 
Fripay Evenine next, Dec. 5th, at 8 o'clock, 
Mr. M. H. BRESSLAU, on the HISTORY OF THE JEWS. 
(Concluding Lecture.) 
Admission Free, by Tickets to be had in the Library. 
SupeCRIPTION TO THE INSTITUTION 20s, AND 30s, PER ANNUM, 
MORRIS OPPENHEIM, Secretary. 
HLospital, Mile End. 
For the Support of the Aged, and for the Education aud Employment of Youth, 
ESPECTABLE MASTERS wanted for Eight Lads, to be Apprenticed from this 
R Institution. Further particulars to be obtained from Mr. 8. Solomon, the 


. Secretary, 37, Duke-street, Aldgate. 


Almanachk for Two Y¥cars, 
BY S., SOLOMON, BOOKSELLER, 37, DUKE STREET, ALDGATE, 
ERRATUM, 
Jastead of “ Commence to say on Tuesday evening, 22nd Dec.,” 
read, Commence on Thursday evening, 4th Dec.” 


BD 
R. BENISCH respectfully begs to inform the Subscribers to. his Hebrew-English 
D edition of the Pentateuch, that the work will shortly appear, the difficulties which 
delayed its publication having been overcome, The Subscription Price is 10s, 6d,, and 
Sul) eriber’s Names are still recerved at the Translator s Resid nee, 29 King-street, 
Bloomsbury, and at Sussex Hall, Leadenhall-street, where, also, Specimen Sheets are 
to be but immediately the pe ation of the work the pric will be to 

N.B. The English Edition, already published, at Ss. per copy. is to be had at Sussex 
Hall. 

“ We strongly recommend to the support of the community a work so well calculated 
to supply a deeply-felt want, so creditable to the community in whose special behalf it 
was executed, and the sterling merits of which are so generally acknowledged, ’"—J/erish 
Chronicle. 

Wanted, 

Y a Young Man, aged 18, of respectable connections, who can correspond in 

English, French, German, and Dutch, a Situation in a Counting-House. 
Address, KE. E., at Mr. Wells’, 3, Leigh-street, Burton-crescent. 


Board and Residence in the City. 
AY be had, either separately or combined, in it highly-respec table private German 
fainily of the Hebrew faith, where every comfort ofa home can be had on reason- 
able terms, and where French, German, and English are spoken, | 
References exchanged, For further information, apply at No. 
rate. 


7, New Street, Bishops- 
N.B. Good Dinners: for Ladies or Gentlemen, can be previded by previous arrange- 
ment. 


/ Wanted, 
\ N Assistaht in a General Faucy Business, Apply to Mr. J. Jacob, Castle Street, 


Case of Beal Distress. 

ENJAMIN ABRAHA MN¢ Picture-Frame Maker, of No. 12, Gravel-lane, Hounds- 

ditch, adjoining wack ad Injant School, an imdustrious man, has been so reduced 
by illness of himself and Mumily (one who was blind lately died, and two children, 
one of whom is nearly blind, as weil as the father, are now suffering from disease) that 
the sympathy of the benevolent is earnestly solicited in behalf of this poor family,— 
clothing. bedding, ete., having all been made away with for food, ete. The children 
were compelled to leave the Infant School in consequence of their illness, For the last 
few weeks the family (including four children) have existed from a donation by the 
Ladies Visiting Society, and the pence collected by the poor of the veighbourhood. 
The medical attendant has declared that if proper nourishment is not forwarded for 
the family the worst consequences are to be apprehended. Donations of clothing or 
money will be thankfully received, and duly acknowledged, by J. Vallentine, 132 
Houndsditch, and at the Jewish Chronicle office, 24, Houndsditch, . 
The following Donations have been thankfully received: — 

Per Mr. Isaac Vallentine:—Mrs. E. E. Micholls, Ss.. scme clothing, and At blanket; 
Mrs. Samuels (Mansell-street), 2s, 6d.; Solomon Cohen, Esq., Great Presscot-st., 10s, 

Per Mr. Moses Moses:—Surplus of a Benefit Fund for the late Israel Lyon, 20s, 

Per Jewish Chronicle:—Barnett Meyers, Esq., £1; B. Solomon, Esq., 5s.: Mrs. B. 
Solomon, 5s.; L, 1. Embden, Ksq., os.; A Friend, 33. 6d.; Miss Samuel, 2s. Od.: A 
Poor Woman, 6d,; I. Zezhariah, Esq., Ss, 


— 


REVOLUTION IN LIGHT. 
Clark's Gas Burners. 
Gas Chandeliers and Fittings. 


HE Star, the Comet, the Golden, the Glass, the Reflecting, and the Gem Gas 
Burners are the best in existence. Every Burner bears a label, * CLARK’s 
Patent.” A brilliant light. They consume the gas that is entering into a state 
of combustion more perfectly than any burner hitherto produced. Thev effect a 
great saving in gas.—Every one should use these Burners. When these Burners 
are fitted with CLark’s “namelled Globes, they have an extremely chaste and 
elegant appearance. The Gas Chandeliers are magnificent in design and very low 
in price. The Gas Fittings are cheap and well made. No one should buy without 
first calling to see the immense Stock of Gas Fittings constantly on show. The 
Metropolitan Light Company also contract for and fix Gas Work. 


An wamense assortment of Lamps of every description for the Public to select Jrom, 


The Burners 
Are constantly burning at the Establishment of the 


METROPOLITAN LIGHT COMPANY, 


447, WEST STRAND, 
Next Door to the Electric Telegraph Company, 


And 1, ADELAIDE STREET, WEST STRAND,t LONDON, 
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Jesmond Villa, Walham Green, Fulham 
Establishment for Young Ladies. : 
HE MISSES MILLINGEN beg to inform their Friends and the P 
owing to the inerease of their Establishment, they have taken the aly 
Premises, with Delightful Gardens and large Airy Rooms, including a Wa 
Bath, and every requisite for such on Establishment. Trusting by strict 
the Pupils entrusted to their care to merit a continuance of future 
M. are determined, in their Establishment, to abolish the genera] 
long vacations, which must be injurious to the improvement of the 
give only One Mouth’s Holiday during the Year. 


ublic 
ve * Patrons 
rm and Cold 
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practice of gn 
Pu ‘le 
8, and therefore 


rus 
Including Music. Hebrew (Mr. Joseph, Secretary of the West-end Swna, 
I rench, W riting, Aritiimctic, Geograpliv, History, Piain aud Uriiamen 
work - - - - - - 26 Guine 
Children under Eight Years - - - 


tal Ne die. 


itt 
The Quarter to commence on the Day of Entrance, 


Singing, taught by a Professor, Daucing, ctc., etc., 1 Guinea each per Quarte: 
School commenced on the 21st of October, 1851. 


Commercial Boarding and Lodging Mouse. _ 
19, BLACKFRIARS’ STREET, SALFORD, MANCHESTER, 
Two Minutes’ Walk from the Exchange, Post Office, ete., ete., ete. 
\ RS. LEON, Widow of the late Samuel Leon, in returning thanks fo; the 
ivi extensive patronage with which she has been honoured for the last ten yeare 
begs to inform Commercial Gentiemen and others visiting Manctrester, that che 
still carries on the business, and trusts by strict attention and assiduity, added “ 


the well-known RESPECTABILITY Of her establishment,to merit & Continuance of 
past favours, 


An Ordinary every Day at half-past One. 


To Fancy and General Dealers. 
HYAM AND CO., WHOLESALE FANCY-BRUSH MANUFACTURERS 
» respectfuliy inform their Friends and the Public, that they have commenced 
manufacturing at their Warehouse, No. 24, Iloundsditch, in the City of London 
with a well-assorted Stock of every description of Fancy Brushes, 
Shipping and Country Orders attended to with 
diligence and dispatch. 


Wanted, 
Young Man and Young Woman, as Assistants; also, an Apprentice; in 4 
Haberdashery, Toy, and Fancy Business. Address, A., at the Jewish Chronicle 

Office, 24, Houndsditch. 


Cook Wanted, 
\ Respectable Person, of good character and disposition, who thoroughly under- 


stands her business. No objection to a Christian who has lived in a Jewish 
amily. Apply at Mr. Dias’s, 11, Duke-street, Aldgate. 


~ 


Wanted, 


Situation as Cook, by a respectable German Jewess, who can give the best 
References in respect to her character and ability. Direct, G, P., 21, Gray- 
street, Blackfriars’ Road. 


A Young 

et in his 2st year, educated ‘and trained at the Jews* Hospital, Mile End, 1s 

desirous of Employment, in Town or Country, in a Shop or Warehouse, where he 
endeavours will be directed to give his employers the fullest satisfaction, He is allowed 
by the Committee to state. that whilst an inmate of the above Institution his conduct was 
most satisfactory. He can furnish the highest testimoniats from the em ieyer he has 
served, 
Please address, David Abraham, Jewish Chronicle Office, 24, Houndsditeh. 


GUTTA PERC H TANDS. 


Smal! Office Inkstand. 


No. 3, Small Paitern. 


Every other variety of Gutta Percha Articles, such as Soles for Boots Le bene 
Mill Bands, Picture Frames, Brackets, Mouldings, Pen Trays, | nkstands 
Surgical Instruments, Vases, Trays, Watch Stands, Cups, Flasks, 
Clothes’ Line, Cricket and Bouncing Balls, Pump Buckets, Chamber wert E. 
ing Basins, Tubing for Gas, Water and Speaking Pipes, Sheets for resin aa : 
Cash Bowls, Ornamental Flower Pots, Soap Dishes, etc., Manufactured DY 


Gutta Percha Company, 15, Wharf Road, 
City Road, London, 


And may be obtained of their Wholesale Dealers in Town and Coury: 


Printed for the Proprietor, Joseph Mitchell, at the Printing Office, Circus Hity Edward ve 
by John Wertheimer, of No. 1, Circus Place, London Wall, and publisee,  asditeh. is 
54, Paternoster-row, and may be had at the Jewish Chronicle Office. “*» , Condensate 
City of London; also of G. Levi, 26, London Road, Liverpool; M. H. Simonson, saat 
Gartside, Manchester; and M. Levy, 56, Coleshill-street, Birmingham. November . 
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